PERSONAL FREEDOM AND SCOTUS’ VOLUNTARISM 
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The problem of human freedom is undoubtedly one of those 
subjects upon which philosophical reflection has dwelt with the 
greatest insistence. Approached from different standpoints, it has 
yielded diametrically opposite conclusions, varying from an abso- 
lute determinism in the framework of the exact sciences to a com- 
plete freedom of indifference advanced by pure voluntarism. 

It is not the purpose of the present study to attempt a com- 
plete treatment of this problem, since we have had occasion to do 
that in a previous work'. Our intention here is merely to make a 
few critical remarks on some notions of freedom understood as a 
process of voluntary choice which are the most characteristic and 
most significant. Those concepts of freedom will be considered 
which were held by some of the great medieval thinkers, and are 
of interest even today because of their inherent vitality 2, Above 
all, it is the clarification of Scotus’ thought on the basis of his 
authentic works that we wish to present in this study. 


To properly understand the idea of freedom as held by the 
medieval schoolmen it is necessary to take into consideration some 
of the fundamental notions of Aristotelian psychology. As concei- 
ved by Aristotle, natures are intrinsic principles of operation in 
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beings. Thus every natural being is endowed with a true sponta 
neity, at least in the sense that the principles of its acts are intrin. 
sic to it. The field of this indetermination is much more extensive 
in man since he is endowed with an intellect. Man has qa sponta. 
neous volitional capacity adequate to his natural end. That is, man 
has the capacity of rational deliberation about the means to be 
used for the achievement of this end, as well as the Capacity of 
choosing one of such means rather than others. The act of choice 
occupied a central position in the Aristotelian system. This choice 
belongs in the sphere of the voluntary but constitutes only part 
of it. A choice is always a voluntary act based on a rational deli- 
beration 3, 

Scholastic thinkers quickly saw that the Aristotelian concept 
of choice was indispensable for their purpose, although they reco- 
gnized that it would not suffice to satisfy completely their own 
needs. The true notion of voluntary choice, as Aristotle defines it, 
implies the idea of rationality. Without intellectual knowledge, 
man’s activity remains anchored to an appetite that would be fixed 
on one of its subjects. Now for Aristotle the appetite is itself only 
the expression of the intrinsic dynamism of nature. The will is sim- 
ply the organ of this efficient causality as it is proper to man, and 
voluntary choice expresses above all the spontaneity of a nature 
that contains within itself, or rather, that is itself, the principle 
of its own proper operations. 

In Aristotelian philosophy it is correct to say that an act of 
choice is essentially a voluntary act. But Aristotle himself affirms, 
and his successors have, even more strongly, accentuated his affir- 
mation that a voluntary act could not be a true act of choice if 
intellectual deliberation did not precede the decision of the will. 
Deprived of intellectual light the will would sink down to the 
rank of animal appetite. The option of appetite is mere blind spon 
taneity. What makes the will’s option a free one is the criticism 
rea Meee judges and compares various alternative possibt- 

1on and declares one of them be preferable to the others: 


Thomistic thought on this point is too well known to require 
an extensive presentation here, and only its idea-basis will be rec” 
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led for the oes ane pagan: with the notions of freedom 
in other schools *. Fat : to one of the more profound demands 
of aristotelianism, St. T omas maintains that choice is essentially 
an act of the will. It is the will that wills or does not will, that 
chooses one object rather than another. On the other hand, it is 
equaly correct to say that without a judgment the will would not 
be will. An act of free choice, therefore, cannot be fully described 
without showing that voluntary decision is an approval by rational 
judgment. Understanding and willing include one another by the 
fact that they mutually move each other to action. With regard 
to specification of its own act, the will is free to will or not to 
will a given object; it is free, whenever it wills it, to determine 
itself in favor of this or of that particular object. Man’s freedom 
is the result of the divergence that occurs in life between our will 
and its objects. 

Human actions always concern the singular and the contin- 
gent. Now in moving from the universal to the particular one 
leaves what is immutable and certain to enter into what is change- 
able and uncertain. Reason never dares pass a judgment on 
such uncertain and unstable matter without first undertaking a 
process of deliberation. This deliberative process must terminate 
in a judgment; otherwise we would never come to a decision. Thus 
deliberation ends with a practical judgment of reason. 

Consideration on the part of the intellect of various courses 
of action that are presented to the will as possible alternatives 
finds its counterpart in the will itself in the form of an approval 
of each of such actions. Thus the will adds its consent to the prac- 
tical judgment of reason. However, deliberation cannot be exhaus- 
ted in this consent. Since the intellect concludes to a plurality of 
meat judgments, the will, in its turn, must intervene with its 

of choice and choose one of those judgments in preference to 
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the others. The deliberative process allows us to observe that 
different means can enable us to achieve the end we have in view 
To the extent that each of these means satisfies us, we give consent 
to it, we choose only one among these various valid means, and 
the selection characterizes the psychic phenomenon of voluntary 
choice. 

A dominant principle in the Thomistic concept of freedom is 
the proposition that the will follows the intellect. This principle 
would seem to imply a kind of intellective determinism. The free 
act must have a rational basis, a sufficient reason for its existence, 
From this it follows that the reason why a man chooses is also the 
reason why he cannot choose otherwise. The act, then, is not free. 
We are thus led to the principle in the Thomistic theory stating 
the determination of the will with regard to good in general and 
its independence with regard to particular goods. Precisely at the 
basis of the free act lies a judgment by the intellect that permits 
us to grasp the difference between the good, immutable and cer- 
tain, and change able and uncertain goods°*. 

Voluntary choice is an act that partly belongs to reason or 
intellect and partly to will. In the fullest sense of the term, it means 
the complete act whereby the will determines itself, including at 
the same time the intellectual factor of deliberation and the voli- 
tional factor of decision. Reason is required so as to deliberate 
on the means to action and so as to pass judgment on their value. 
The will is required in order to realize the consent given to these 
means by the intellect and to opt in favor of one of them. Reason 
furnishes the matter as it were for the act, by offering its judg- 
ments for acceptance by the will. But to endow the act with the 
true form of choice, a movement of the soul towards the good 
which it chooses is needed. In its true essence, then, choice con- 
stitutes an act of will. The reciprocal relation between the intel- 
lectual and volitional function, each of which acts and reacts in 
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different orders of causality, is the real core of the Thomistic expla. 
nation of voluntary choice °, 

While St. Thomas and Aristotle are often quoted as represen- 
tatives of an intellectualistic orientation, St. Augustine, St. Bona- 
yenture and Duns Scotus are referred to as the exponents of a 
voluntaristic orientation. In both cases the labels are substantially 
erroneous, since they excessively accentuate certain aspects cha- 
racteristic of the two orientations without sufficient consideration 
of the fundamental element common to the two groups. This com- 
mon element consists in the essential collaboration between intel- 
lect and will as constitutive factors of free human activity. Having 
clearly affirmed this substantial identity of the two viewpoints, 
which has too often been misunderstood or unjustifiably denied, 
we can now proceed to the consideration of certain characteristic 
aspects of the so-called Augustinian voluntarism. 


In Augustinian thought the will plays a capital role in human 
actions, not only because all determinations and decisions we make 
in the practical order are dependent upon it, but also because in 
the theoretical order all operations of our cognitive faculty fall 
under its immediate control. Will is that free movement by which 
the soul strives to acquire or preserve something. Will is given 
to us as a fact that precludes all possible discussion. In Augustine’s 
eyes, to will is to use one’s free choice, for the definition of the 
latter is always equated with the definition of will’. 

The reality of free choice is never in question. One can say 
even more: since free choice is identified with the will and the 
will is, in any moment and in whatever form, an inalienable human 
good, man’s free choice cannot be placed in question. Such is the 
constant thought of this great doctor. «He has never changed his 
mind», writes Portalié, «on what constitutes the essential condi- 
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tion, that is, the full power of choice or of self d 
never reprimands the Pelagians for demanding the 
He proclaims with them that without it there is 
bility, nor merit, nor demerit. He reprimands th 
ting this capacity» °, 

Certainly, voluntary choice is never without motiy 
tain motives may bear upon man with an irresistible 
choice is precisely a choice that is exercised in virtue of motives. 
A falling stone does not fall without a cause, but it falls without 
a motive: it is not free. On the contrary a will that would act 
without motives would be a contradictory notion and impossible. 
One cannot suppress free choice without simultaneously destroying 
the will. The will does not determine itself without the allurement 
of a good perceived in the object, that is, without a motive, it 
remains free in the presence of every motive®. Man cannot be 
master of his first thoughts; he cannot eliminate objects, means, 
and consequently motives that confront him, to consent or to dis- 
sent depends upon his will ®. 

In the Augustinian system there is an essential distinction be- 
tween free choice and liberty. We have already outlined St. Augu- 
stine’s thought on free choice. Now, what precisely is his opinion 
on the problem of liberty? In Augustinian doctrine there is not 
a problem of grace and free choice, but there is the problem of 
grace and liberty, liberty being defined as the power to will what 
is good and to accomplish it. An obstinate suspicion of determl 
nism weighs on St. Augustine’s thought. In spite of his often repe® 
ted assertions on the matter, there is general hesitation when 1t 
comes to defining the precise way in which his doctrine assures 
the rights of free choice, which is identified with the will. hae 
find it useful to insist on the fact that Augustinian liberty is 0° 
brute volition but a volition that always presupposes 4 known 
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Liberty of choice is not identified in the Augustinian system 
with brute willing, it is certainly identified with free choice which 
itself follows its own delectation, whether good or bad. Delecta- 
tion does not destroy free choice; rather it is its manifestation. 
For St. Augustine delectation is nothing else but love, and love is 
nothing else than the interior weight of the will which in turn is 
nothing other than free choice”. In Portalié’s opinion, all those 
who have studied St. Augustine’s thought are in agreement in these 
two important points: 1) he has defended man’s free choice so stre- 
nuously that his writings have become an inexhaustible arsenal 
on this point; and, 2) he avoids the difficulty of compromising 
man’s liberty by exalting grace ". 

St. Augustine has placed and has solved the question of man’s 
liberty in concrete terms. His starting point is the real man, con- 
sidered in his historical situation. From this fact derives the psy- 
chological interest which his doctrine exhibits. From the reading 
of his works, one quickly gathers that for him will, concupiscence, 
free choice, and liberty are not abstractions. The man whom he 
describes is the real man. This realism asks us to take into account 
personal experience. «The data of existential philosophy, of psycho- 
logy, and of psychiatry», writes Joseph Ball, «are postulated in 
Augustinian anthropology. Atavism, habit, intuition, the part of 
determinism inherent in our organic and psychological life, his care 
to determine the limits of our liberty in order to obtain in a bet- 
ter way its authentic reality - all this vital psychology opening into 
full Metaphysics, have for us a pulsating actuality» ™. 

Aquinas’ doctrine on the problem of liberty completes the 
Augustinan work by a more systematic philosophical explanation. 
His Point of departure is different: St. Augustine has in mind the 
'storical man; St. Thomas the philosophical man, taking into con- 
‘ideration his nature and constitutive elements. By his clearer di- 
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stinction between the natural order and the supernatural] Shas 
St. Thomas is enabled to correct exaggerations, and to avoid the 
pitfalls that are met in Augustinian thought. 


On the basis of a common and now almost undisputed inter. 
pretation, the Franciscan Masters have defended the autonomy and 
the primacy of the will, assigning to the intellect only a directive 
and consultative function in the service of the will 5. Nevertheless 
this opinion appears to me to lack precision and to correspond 
fully neither to St. Bonaventure’s thought nor to Duns Scotus’ 
teaching, at least to the final formulation of his thought. 

According to St. Bonaventure the act of willing is free if a man 
can choose his objects without being necessitated to adopt a par- 
ticular one. In this selective process reason is absolutely indispen- 
sible for a man to be able to choose among all the alternatives 
that are open to him. To choose is to judge; but to initiate a judg- 
ment is to act with full awareness, that is, with the capacity of di- 
stinguishing between right and wrong. Obviously, such capacity can 
belong only to human nature, which alone can reflect upon itself, 
and it alone has the full capacity of judging and choosing. There- 
fore, from the point of view of the conditions required for a free 
act, one must say that this type of act appears to be a privilege 
that belongs only to beings endowed with reason. 

Reason is thus an essential factor of the free act. It is not a 
mere «conditio sine qua non», as voluntarism would have it. It 
would be a historical error to attribute to St. Bonaventure any 
such conception. He insists that reason intervenes in the free act 
not merely as condition but as cause. Free choice is constituted 
in Its true essence by the concurrence of intellect and will. Since 
it Is not a question of Something extrinsic to man, free choice 
a aiga! be reducible to a determinate mode of coopera 
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would be incapable of putting itself in motion and of determining 
its own activity. On the other hand, if it possessed only the will 
without reason, it would be incapable of self-control. From the 
collaboraction of reason and will a kind of new faculty is born 
which is precisely liberty itself, that is, mastery of one own’s 
actions. Thus liberty, properly speaking, is not a characteristic 
of the will-act, but a perfection of man by which he can - once all 
conditions essentially required are fulfilled - put himself in action, 
refrain from acting, judge and decide the direction he wants to fol- 
low in the exercise of his own activity 

St. Bonaventure refers to St. Augustine’s thought to affirm that 
free choice comprises both the power of reason and that of the 
will. «When we speak of free choice we do not speak of a part of the 
soul, but assuredly of the whole. For liberty emerges in its integrity 
from the concurrence of these two faculties: when reason reflects 
upon itself, the will accompanies it» ". Human liberty, understood 
as man’s perfection, comprises two elements: reflection, belonging 
to the intellect, and self-motion, belonging to the will. And since 
human liberty is the property of a corporeal being, it remains 
subject to the conditions that derive from its psychophysical status. 


Scotist voluntarism has been insisted upon even to excess, 
undoubtedly with exaggeration of its position and with possible 
distortion of its essential point. To Scotus has been attributed the 
notion of the absolute spontaneity of the will as one of the most 
certain doctrines of the Subtle Doctor, while account is not taken 
of the fact that also in the Scotist thought free activity is substan- 
tially the result of a process that is at once both intellectual and 
Volitional, 

But some explanation of the Subtle Doctor’s position is neces- 
Sary to show how inconsistent are the accusations of irrationalism 
and extreme voluntarism often made against him™, «When one 
thinks», remarks Gilson, «that in his doctrine it is contradictory 
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for a movement of the will to be absolutely ee m 
where such voluntarism would be. The wisest - ution is 
talking about it» *. Given Scotus’ insistence on liberty as 
tion of man, it is evident that his position in regard to the 
of the will cannot be put in doubt. But the real questio 
‘as. to the primacy of one faculty or the other but of the 
of each faculty in relation to voluntary activity. 

What is it that determines the will to elicit an act of volition 
and to decide in favor of a particular object? The question ma 
be asked with reference to two different aspects of the problem. 
It may deal with what moves the will «quantum ad exercitium 
actus», or «quantum ad determinationem actus», and in both 
cases the question is about which cause determines the will. Duns 
Scotus criticizes certain theories that emphasize as much as pos- 
sible the determinatio of the will on the part of its object. Here 
lies the crux of the matter. If the act of the will, Scotus thinks, 
depends upon a natural agent such as the object, it will be this 
Same agent that causes the act, and since the object will cause 
the act in the mode of a nature, the volition will no longer belong 
within the power of the will. It is not a question of denying the 
role that sensation and intellectual knowledge play in the exercise 
and determination of a volitional act. A man can will only that 
which he knows. It is a question of maintaining the following 
position: when the object of a voluntary act is present the will 
remains the total cause of the volitional act. 

The conception just outlined seems to be the position that 
Duns Scotus has always Passionately defended and that is com- 
monly attributed to him. Nevertheless, one could ask whether 
Duns Scotus ever showed any hesitation precisely on the question 
of whether the will is or not the total cause of its own act. Accor- 
ding to Gilson, Duns Scotus admits that the intellect and the will 
concur, each in accordance with its own power, to cause the same 
effect but not ex aequo. Both faculties are an active cause. Both 
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contribute to the production of the effect, but only one does so as 
active principal cause, and this is the will. There are numerous 
partial causes of the effect, and the intellect is one of them, but 
they are a preparation rather than a realization. Thus Gilson 
thinks that Duns Scotus neither concedes nor retracts anything on 
the point that he has at heart, for being free in its root, the entire 
action is free. Within a complex act such as choice, the intellect 
does its proper work, which is that of presenting the object, just 
as the will carries out its work, which is that of consenting to it 
or rejecting it. It is possible to show that the intellect conceives, 
judges, compares, and deliberates, and it is possible to add that 
if it did not do this, there would be no volition, since the will 
would have nothing to will. Nonetheless, after all is said, there is 
nothing but the will that wills and it is exclusively from it that 
choice issues. Consequently the intellect is simply the «conditio 
sine qua non» of man’s free activity ”. 


In contrast with the opinion of the eminent medievalist whom 
we have cited, another authority on Duns Scotus’ thought, Charles 
Bali¢é, shows that this interpretation does not represent the defini- 
tive position of the Subtle Doctor”. Duns Scotus hesitated and 
reflected for a long time on the problem in question, and it seems 
almost certain that at a later time he retracted, or better, he made 
clearer his first teaching in which he had asserted that the will 
is the total cause of the free act, while the intellect is only its 
«conditio sine qua non». He abandoned his first extremist position 
and chose a «via media», affirming that both the will and the 
object concur to cause the voluntary act, so that an act of willing 
results from the will and the known object as from its effective 
Cause, 

On this point see a question by Duns Scotus on the will publi- 


shed by C. Balié%. From the question we quote this significant 
Passage: 
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«Respondeo igitur ad quaestionem quod causa effectiva actus vol 

di non est tantum obiectum, ut phantasma, quia hoc nullo modo Stat 
libertatem, prout ponit prima opinio, nec etiam causa effectiva a 
volendi est tantum voluntas, quemadmodum ponit secunda etirens 
quia tunc non possunt salvari omnes condiciones quae consequuntu, 
actum volendi, ut ostensum est. Ideo ‘teneo viam mediam’, quod fam 
voluntas quam obiectum concurrat ad causandum actum volendi ita 
quod actus volendi est a voluntate et ab obiecto cognito ut a causa ef. 
fectiva» 2, 


Duns Scotus explains futher how these elements concur «ut 
una causa totalis ad actum volendi». Having admitted that free 
choice results from the cooperation of these two faculties, that is, 
intellect and will, he adds this clarification: 


«Voluntas igitur cum potentia rationali concurrit ut una causa, et 
una sine altera est tantum causa remota; unde potentia rationalis cum 
voluntate determinante est causa per se actus communiter volendi» %. 


Liberty, then essentially implies two elements, the intellect and 
the will. Neither of them is the total cause, but both consitute 
a single total cause of the will-act. This notion, which seems to 
have all the implications of an authentic retractation, places Duns 
Scotus in a position very different from the one that is usually 
attributed to him. 

In regard to Duns Scotus’ changed opinion, Fr. Bali¢ stresses 
its significance in the following way: 


«At alia est res dicere, sicut antea dixerat, quod obiectum non ha- 
bet causalitatem in efficiendo actum volitionis, sed se habet ut quaedam 
condicio praevia, ita ut sola voluntas causet actum volitionis, alia vero 
est res ponere obiectum ut veram et proprie dictam causam effect 
vam, ita ut licet sit minus principalis, et voluntas principalior, actus 
tamen volitionis sit ab utraque hac causa per modum unius: neque 
obiectum tota causa, neque voluntas, sed utrumque elementum unam 
totalem volitionis causam efficit» %, 


Thus Scotus returns to St. Bonaventure’s position and renoun- 
ces the most fundamental postulate of extreme voluntarism ~. 


— 
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Recently emphasis has been placed, I believe with well-founded 
arguments, on Duns Scotus’ intellectualism, affirming a possible 
reconciliation between the voluntaristic and intellectualistic ele- 
ments in his thought, and clarifying the meaning of practical 
science in his system. In the Subtle Doctor’s thought knowledge 
does not represent «something which is neutral and insignificant 
to the will. On the contrary it carries a command, a counsel, a 
guide in addition to a light»”. Thus we have an intellectualistic- 
voluntaristic synthesis, or even better, a personalistic conception 
of human activity, a view of earthly and celestial realities that 
present at the same time a theoretical and a practical character. 
Scotus’ thought on human volitional and ethical activity, regarded 
properly as expression of man’s personal freedom, is really enligh- 
tening *. 

According to John Duns Scotus, if an act is to belong to the 
moral order it must be free, for «an act deserves neither praise 
nor blame unless it proceeds from free choice». Certainly know- 
ledge precedes every act put forth by the free choice, since the will 
would be unable to take any decision in regard to a completely 
unknown object. But something more than free choice is required 
for an act to be morally good, and precisely what is needed is its 
conformity to right reason. «To predicate moral goodness, is to 
predicate conformity to right reason»”. This, in Duns Scotus’ 
thought, is the true personal freedom, that is, moral freedom. 

Christian thinkers, from St. Augustine to Duns Scotus, have 
maintained that after original sin man’s free choice has remained 
substantially what it was before the sin was committed. But free 
choice in itself is devoid of any moral qualification. Without free- 


—_—__—————— 


Principio la potenza volitiva, e nego che questa dipendesse dall'intelletto» 
(p. 47). CE. Martiussi G., Primato della volonta, in La Scuola Cattolica 10 
(1906) 37-53, 241-257. 459476; Ancora la volonta nel pensiero del Ven. Duns 
Coto, ibid. 477-478. In great conformity with Scotus’ real thought on_the 
will, is the following study of GEMELLI A., La volonta nel pensiero del Ven. 
Nouns Scoto, in La Verna 4 (1906) 283-296; in La Scuola Cattolica 10 (1906) 
4 (ioory re sulla volonta nel pensiero del Ven. Duns Scoto, in La Verna 
-501. 
now, Cf, PORCELLONI_P., L’intellettualismo di Duns Scoto alla luce della 
Ova edizione, in Riv. filos. neo-scol. 44 (1952) 193-212, especially 211. 
On .CE. Ord. prol. n. 228-229 (I 155-156); 1960. Lect. prol. n. 133-139 (XVI 4648). 
y this Point see Srmoncio.t, /1 problema della liberta, 50 ff.; ORomt, Métodos 
Principios, 251ff.; Hogres, Der Wille, passim. 
Ord. II d. 17 q. 3 n. 14 (ed. Vives X 67f). 
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dom there is no moral life, but no moral qualification is implied 
in the essence of a free act. This conclusion is in no way affected 
by the theological question dealing with human liberty and divine 
predestination. 

Even though the problem of the relationship between liberty 
and predestination lies outside the scope of this study, nevertheless 
the following clarification seems to be in order: the terms liberty 
and predestination are only apparently contradictory. In reality 
they can coexist without implying any contradiction, provided 
they are correctly understood. Therefore, the problem of their 
coexistence creates no hindrance to the study of man’s personal 
freedom. 


What are the consequences of such a conception? As a pro- 
perty of a rational nature, the exercise of liberty implies both 
reason and will. The free act is raised on a basis of the complex 
human motivation as the joint fruit of intellect and will intimately 
locked in a vital union. At the end of our deliberation, in the 
instantaneous operation that constitutes the act of free decision, 
intellect and will reciprocally determine one another. In every act 
of voluntary decision the concomitant presence of these two factors 
is undeniable. 

This conception of the concrete relationship between intellect 
and will leads us to fashion a synthesis of what has been impro- 
perly called Thomistic intellectualism and Scotistic voluntarism. 
These positions, diverse in appearance rather than in reality, histo- 
rically derive their origin from the primatial character attributed to 
one or the other of man’s spiritual faculties. Now there is a need to 
acknowledge that often too much stress has been placed on parti- 
cular aspects of the organism and of man’s mental activity. There 
have been passionate discussions of the supremacy of the intellect 
or the will, in which it is forgotten that their independent function- 
ing is a sheer impossibility. If we consider, even if only pheno 
menologically, the activity proper to the single faculties in abstrac 
tion from the total personality, the resultant human picture 1S 
always distorted. In cases of changes in the organism there can 
also be changes in the psychic processes; there can be dissociation 
between the intellective function and the volitional function, but 
the presence of one function will always entail in some way ™° 
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nce of the other. In reality there can be no value judgment 
the part of the intellect unless the will as a tendency is conco- 
nt with it and even immanent in it. On the other hand, every 
we will always and necessarily implies an act of the intellect. 
. It is evident that knowing and willing are different functions, 
ad consequently, from a philosophical point of view, they imply 
wiverse potentialities. It is also evident that man acts as the unique 
subject of these diverse potentialities; he always acts as their one 
total cause. Thus freedom of will becomes the freedom of the 
person. A Thomistic-Scotistic synthesis replaces the controverted 
issue of the supremacy of the intellect or of the will. Such a synth- 
esis is possible to the extent in which we focus our attention on 
the personal character of human activity. In this way a persona- 
istic conception of human acting will replace the extreme positions 
of intellectualism and voluntarism, positions attributable really 
neither to St. Thomas nor to Duns Scotus. 

Human liberty is not the mere expression of a voluntary act. 
Liberty is essentially the property of a person who determines 
himself in favor of a preferential value. «The question of ‘freedom 
of the will’», as Rudolph Allers justly remarks, «is somewhat one- 
sided. It is not the will as a psychological function but the whole 
human person that is free. Decision is not on the plane on which 
the will comes into play as a psychologically determined function, 
but rather on the plane where that internal affirmation, the ‘act 
of appropriation’ (Aneignungsakt) has its place. Freedom to assent 
or refuse may be called freedom of the will, so long as one bears 
in mind that it then has a different connotation to the one it usual- 
ly bears in psychology» ™. 

It is wrong to attribute to man’s psychic functions an auto- 
homous activity, it is equally wrong to consider these same func- 
tons as abstracted from the total personality. In view of the inte- 
grating character of personality, any interpretation implying frag- 
bes is a hindrance to an adequate concept of man. For this 
ain es should say that the capacity of self-determination, of 
baal reely, properly belongs to man, and not to his volitional 
s 'Y. The free act is man’s most typical expression, and it invol- 

'S total personality. 


OT 
x1) 
ALLERS R., The psychology of character, New York 1931, 43. 
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